| fluids, some sweet, some sour, some bitter, or tasteless, 
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NOVEL-WRITING MADE EASY. 


' Tr is not a new, but it is still a striking remark, 
that seven musical notes represent, or may be made to 
represent, the whole range of human sensations. Per- 
haps it was this idea which suggested to a certain abbé 

_ of a former age a singular instrument for the combina- 
tion of liquors. A row of bottles, filled with different 


or spirituous, or odorous, was attached to a key-board re- 
sembling that of a pianoforte, each bottle being connected 
to its corresponding key by means of small levers and 
stop-cocks. Such was the arrangement, that, when 
| chords were played, a most agreeable compound was 
presented to the bibacious performer; while, on the 
contrary, discords produced an association not more 
offensive to the taste than false harmony is in music. 
Keeping this whimsical invention in view, let us remem- 
ber how often the human heart has been likened to a 
_ musical instrument. Hamlet’s pipe was an allegory of 
, this nature. We also hear perpetually of the strings of 
_ the heart; how woman has one more than man, while 


the skilful men of ancient times upon it. Glorious 
harmonies have ascended from it. It has wrought many 
peaceful, gentle, soul-subduing melodies; it may yet 
give forth louder, nobler, holier orisons. Meanwhile, 
there can be no doubt it is also obliged to play much 
_ homely music, such as may gratify street tastes, and 
keep commonplace companies in good-humour. Thus 
| have I been led to suggest to those who are obliged to 
grind on this instrument for their bread a peculiar kind 
_ of music, of which I am now to give some account. It 
is wholly designed for entertainment. 
| This, like all other music, is of course based upon a 
gamut or scale. The gamut represents the requisite 
series of passions, each of which, again, is an abstrac- 
tion of a certain form of human character necessary as 
an ingredient in the desired result; the whole being as 
| follows :— 


A. Hope ; otherwise Augustus Nobranes, 
| B. Fear; a discord with A and C, 
C. Love; otherwise Clarissa Dulcetia Herbert. 
Roderick Redhot Herbert, Esq.of Blazy Hall. 


D. Anger; . 

E. Pity; . Mrs Herbert. 

F. Jealousy ; Melanchol Greenhue. 
G. Revenge ; Bill Scowlem. 


Then there are certain technical terms required. 
Lachrimoso signifies melancholy ; Vivace, cheerfulness ; 
Allegro, a sparkling style ; Maestivo alludes to Grosvenor 
Square; Bravura, Italian bandit scenes ; Innocente, rural 
simplicity ; Amoroso, milk-and-water passages; Con furia, 
an angry papa; Agitato, a tender mamma; Crescendo, 


the winding-up; Giga, the customary end. Sometimes 
the passage called Fuga occurs in the piece; it means 
Gretna Green. Hope and Love are chords; Fear and 
Jealousy, Anger and Revenge, Love and Pity, are also 
concordant, The discords are particularly shocking; 
they are introduced for effect. Hope or Love and Fear 
are discords of very common occurrence; they are 
characterised by intense vibrations, gloomy forebodings, 
castles in the air, and other feats of performance. Re- 
venge and Love are found in passages of the intensest 
alarm; Anger and Pity are perpetually jarring; Jea- 
lousy is universally discordant. 

It is of great consequence to pay particular attention 
to time. ‘ Very slow’ is equivalent to nine hundred 
odd octavo pages, or to three volumes; ‘moderate’ to 
six hundred, or two volumes ; * very quick’ only extends 
to a few sheets of letter-paper. It is true there area 
few solemn tunes of ancient date, in which time is still 
slower than here mentioned ; the celebrated tune of Sir 
Charles Grandison, amounting to several thousand pages, 
isa case in point. This measure is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. 


Such is my scheme; novel-writing, as it were, made 
easy. Before giving directions for the practice of the 
art, we must be detained by a few preliminary observa- 
tions upon the members of our gamut. 

A, or Augustus Nobranes, is a youth commonly recog- 
nised as ‘ our hero,’ whose existence is a sad mixture of 
concord and discord. The passions Hope and Fear are 
in endless conflict within his heart, and both impel him 
to feats and expressions of the wildest extravagance. 
Shakes are calculated to illustrate some portions of 
his history, and are very suitable for catastrophes in 
general. This is the great gun of the concern; he 
has to do all the heavy business; and it is quite in- 
credible into how many difficulties he may be plunged, 
and come Scot free out of them all. I have known 
him knocked down and awfully wounded three or 
four times, and get well again in no time; or he 
may be found rushing into fires, or plunging into 
rivers and lakes, or a-down terrific precipices, or into 


wounds are conveniently planted. Achilles was vul- 
nerable only in the heel; now-a-days the arm and leg 
are more favourite limbs, or the treacherous dagger 
may graze the ribs without serious results. No vital 
organ must be endangered. Taking off a left arm in 
extreme cases is perhaps allowable: the legs must be 
kept intact; it would be absurd to have a 


| 


| 


[CHAR 
L 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
she has a cell less in her head, and so forth. Verily, | | 
_ taking this piece of our organisation as an instrument, 
| | there have been grand and noble overtures played by | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| Fz mouths, and turn up as good as new again | : 
after all, Particular care must be taken that his : 
| other dreadful peril whatever. He is also peculiarly au | 
fait at nicking his time. It seems sometimes as if he 
| were hid in a bush, quietly waiting until his lady's 
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throat was just on the point of being bisected, when he 
rushes in and shoots the villain dead in amoment. Oc- 
casionally, Clarissa may be put on a runaway horse for 
the express purpose of developing this peculiar feature 
of ‘our hero;’ the horse rushes to the brow of a cliff, 
Clarissa screaming, and our hero waiting his time with 
great coolness. He leaps up; Clarissa shrieks, and 
faints, and falls into his arms, and the noble animal 
leaps into the gulf. This forms a capital conclusion to 
the first volume, if three-volume time is performed. A 
few other adventures, marked by a similar felicitous 
chronometry, are to be judiciously interspersed through- 
out the piece. Sundry plots and schemes to put poor 
young Nobranes in imminent peril of his life are also 
to be made use of. 

©, or Love, alias Clarissa Herbert, forms a delightful 
chord to A; the discord B, or Fear, only enhancing the 
eovibration of A and C. Clarissa is to be recognised as 
‘our heroine.’ No particular reference is necessary here 
to her exceeding loveliness. It is wonderful how tastes 
disagree in this particular. Seven-eighths of the second 


| chapter of the first volume may be legally occupied 


with her face and hair—which should always be of the 
* flowing’ style—while the remaining eighth is divisible 
into two sixteenths, one descriptive of her apparel 
and ornaments—a locket must never be omitted—the 
other of her feet and—intellectual endowments. The 
changes to be performed upon this member of the 
seale must be of a sudden and startling nature. She 


| thay be made, with astounding effect, to leap out of 


' @ castle window, hundreds of feet in height, from the 


pursuit of Mr Scowlem, the G of the gamut. Her neck 


| must not, however, get broken by the fall; stunning, 


and loss of consciousness for a few days, are the only 
legitimate consequences of this fearful action. On 
awaking, she may be made to ask, with great propriety, 
‘where she is?’ It would be tedious to illustrate the 
many variations which are capable of being performed 
upon ‘our heroine.’ Mr Colburn and Mr Bentley, who 
are great publishers of these melodies, can afford the 
inquiring student the richest information upon the sub- 
ject. The heroine must have her fair share of trials 
and difficulties, and in her deepest calamities may 
always be consoled by a meeting by moonlight—a 
light which is particularly suitable for regarding the 
youthful lovers in. The conclusion of the piece must 
almost invariably consist of a long chord, in which A 


| and © are united, to the time of the marrow-bones and 


cleavers—I beg pardon, to ‘campanulary music.’ 
D, or Anger; that is, Roderick Redhot Herbert, Bsq. 
is very essential feature of the piece. This old gentle- 


tan must fly into the most furious ecstacies of passion | th 


which the performer is able to portray. He may kick 
young Nobranes once out of his hall-door, and feed un- 
happy Clarissa upon anathemas and bread and water. 
He may jar with Mrs Herbert, or E, every day of his 
excited life. He may plot with miserable Melanchol 


amongst the others, kicking up daily dusts, and mak- 
ing everybody else wonder what will turn up next. 
He must be a shockingly mercenary individual too. 
‘He must call poor Augustus a penniless scoundrel, and 
openly favour Mr Greenhue off the score of his ‘family | } 
acres’—which, by rights, don’t belong to him at all. He 
may be either killed before the conclusion, or he may 
be suddenly converted into the mildest of all mild mes, 
by Augustus’s dropping into his rightful estate. Mr 


Greenhue is then saluted after the same manner as the 
heretofore penniless Augustus. 

E, or Pity, or Mrs Herbert, is chiefly a passive indi- 
viddal; her passivity is, however, subject to severe 
exercise. She has to sustain, day by day, the towering 
passions of her tyrant husband, and to undergo hourly 
blowings-up, because she is understood to sympathise 
with the young people. She generally melts into tears 
in the last chapter; at this crisis she falls upon Mr 
Herbert’s shoulder, if he is alive. A great sensation 
may be produced by saying that at this juncture that 
stern old man was observed to blow his nose with im- 
mense vehemence; an expression having great depth 
of implication, 

F, or Jealousy, is a disappointed suitor: he may be 
well named Melanchol Greenhue. He is of a gloomy, 
unhappy frame of mind, and must be of a dark and 
jaundiced complexion; black eyes and hair are very 
appropriate. His principal occupation appears to be to 
stalk about the woods and glens surrounding Blazy 
Hall. As no pity need be exhibited for him, he may 
be allowed to fall into sloughs, or to entangle himself in 
man-traps at pleasure. He is conveniently killed, by 
being murdered in mistake for Augustus Nobranes, by 
the hand of the next character. 

G, the last individual of the novelist gamut, being 
characterised by a revengeful spirit of the most malign 
description, may be aptly denominated Bill Scowlem. 
Augustus Nobranes must be acquainted with just enough 
of this individual’s history to give him the power of 
hanging him, or getting him hung if he so desires; 
the inevitable consequence of which must be, that Mr 
Scowlem is uncommonly anxious to get rid of such an 
intelligent friend. He may twice attempt to assassinate 
Augustus—the wounds being disposed as before said— 
and leave him as good as dead on the wayside; these 
attempts must be unsuccessful. The third time, great 
interest may be excited by making him dip his dagger 
in prussic acid, and setting him to stalk about Blazy 
Hall, in anticipation of the arrival of the unsuspecting 
Augustus, Moonlight arrives; an individual is seen to 
steal his way through bush and brake ; that is Scowlem. 
Another is seen, with gloomy tread, to wander down and 
about, down and about ; that is ——. It is inconceivable 
what interest lies in these blanks. Scowlem rushes up, 
draws forth the poisoned weapon, and plunges it into 
——’s heart: it is unfortunate Greenhue! Scowlem 
tears open his shirt, finds two moles on his neck— 
it is his own son! Scowlem swallows the prussic 


acid, bottle and all. 
See, then, reader, the tial our 
scale. See the elements of this celebrated art, Behold 


ugustus 

juice, and be found lifeless in each other’s arms. It is 
amazing what floods of tears this style draws forth. 
The circulating library people might tell you of hun- 
dreds of half-washed-out pages. Or you may select the 
Basso style, which was astoundingly fashionable a little 
kN since. Augustus is a highwayman, or a house- 
breaker; Clarissa, any dowzabel you please. This a. 

The police magistrates can tell 
‘the gusto with little 
emu- 
in the most lifelike manner 
And so on; you have but to turn the 
series of positions and 


| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
} 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
|| 
| | 
| 
} | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j | 
| e revelation 1€ princip: es upon whic nat gre 
instrument we spoke of is now strummed. The varia- i 
tions of style are next to infinite. You may take | 
Lachrimoso, for example, as the general character of || 
the performance; and it is instantly suggestive of all \] 
sorts of murders, robberies, funerals, and unfortunate || 
Greenhite, or F, to get Augustus ‘ disposed of ’—this 1} 
phraseology is peculiarly in favour. In effect, he al- | {| 
| 
| 
| 
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This paper clears up a mysterious 
present day. It reveals to us that which otherwise 
seems quite inexplicable—the possibility of one author 
flooding the country with fiction. Nothing is easier, 
then, by means of this gamut, than to compose all sorts 
pe and romances; *tis as easy as performing upon 
asked by one whether he could play the violin, replied 
he had no doubt he could, but he had not yet tried. 
Reader, do you a play by this scale; you are as 
sure of success as he was at anyrate. Set to, and play 
off a few extempore tunes ; you will find every effect you 
can desire produced. Be sure of this, the more rigidly 
you observe the directions here humbly submitted to 
your notice, the more closely will the tune you produce 
correspond to those which a thousand performers are 
every day playing off. 


AN EASTER RAMBLE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

BRUGES—THE TOUR DES HALLES — BELFRIES— CANALS— ORIGIN 
OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS —THE BOURSE— HOSPITAL OF 
ST JOHN—THE SHRINE OF 8ST URSULA—HEMLING—NOTRE-DAME 

_ —TOMBS OF CHARLES THE BOLD AND MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
Passinc through Louvain and Malines, we arrived in 
Bruges, where we made up our minds to stay some 
time, there being a charm about this queer old town 
which wins upon our associations, and forbids its being 
thrown aside lightly. Bruges was from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century one of the most flourish- 
ing cities in Europe. The grass may be now seen 
growing in its principal squares; its streets are not 
thronged with busy passengers, or disturbed by the 
noise of carriages or the tramp of horses; its canals 
flow noiselessly along their quays and underneath their 
natrow bridges, bearing neither barge, nor boat, nor 
any other description of vessel on their surface. Still 
the town retains its feudal aspect. The sanguinary 
Goths of the French Revolution may have torn down 
the statues and armorial bearings from the niches which 
once adorned the facade of the Hotel de Ville— the 
Market Hall may, in its interior appointments, have 
many but the square 
before it, with the surrounding old houses, remains 
almost intact as \-- tilts and tournaments were held 
before the Dukes of Burgundy, and knights in their 
emblazoned surcoats and shining helmets, mounted 
on their richly-caparisoned gallantly encoun- 
tered Knights in the presence of high-born ladies and 
gaily-attired damsels, who, to witness the spectacle, 
crowded the windows, over which waved the baniiers 
of the noble cavaliers who perilled their honour, or 

it may be their lives, in the arena before them. The 

Palace of Justice, too, with its wonderfully - carved 

oak mantel-piece, which is monumental of the history 

of Flanders, still retains the narrow and gloomy cham- 
bers which were used alternately as halls of torture 
and as prisons during the Duke of Alva’s wicked admi- 
nistration ; and on ae, with this ancient edifice is 


Mon Gey In g through the squares and streets 


| we met with ew passenger, and these frequently in the 


Flemish costume. For young women this dress is ex- 
tremely pict me, consisting of a cloak of fine 
black cloth or si hood coveting head, under 
which many a half-hidden pretty face may be detected ; 
for while Brussels was celebrated for its nobility, ‘Ant- 
werp for its wealth, Louvain for its learning, Bruges en- 
a reputation ‘above all other cities in Belgium for 


pry Fors pain” an 


piano—when one knows how. A celebrated Irishman, | ‘fi 
‘selves. 


it has lost its claim to this There is no 
outward a’ of any description of business being 
here carried on with spirit. The shops are unobtrusive, 
and seemingly little frequented; in their doorways, 
however, and sometimes through their windows, may 
for which Brabant and Hainault are 

netting lace, upon which hunible of 
ourishing trade many poor families now support them- 


The most conspicuous object in approaching or in 
perambulating the town, is the lofty octagonal brick 
tower in the market-place, called the Tour des Halles, 
which commands from its top an extensive view of the 


surrounding country. It was originally isolated from | 


the buildings which now are connected with it, being 
one of those belfries which, in the thirteenth century, 
every town in the Netherlands claimed as a right, not 
only for the custody of its archives and public records, 
but for the purpose of enabling the municipal guard to 
watch over the safety of the inhabitants. They were 
therefore provided with enormous bells, which were 
duly christened and honoured with sponsors, who, like 
other godfathers, found they had little control over the 
objects of their adoption when they, under the mandates 
of the popular will, sounded the toesin of rebellion. 
The ringing of these bells, on all ocea- 


ponderous 
sions summoned the citizens to meet together; but — 


it was customary 

duty at the top of the tower to blow a trumpet every 
hour, as a security for their not slumbering upon their 
post. The public records and the great (Ze- 
gel Van Serban) were here safely kept in an immense 
coffer, which was secured by ten different locks: one 
key of which was consigned to the corporation of the 
college of burgomasters, while the other nine were con- 
fided to the nine deacons of the pal trades. The 
civic authorities, therefore, co not complete any 
treaties for the levy of money, or make any other con- 
tracts affecting the interests of the people, without the 
college convoking the heads of these trades to obtain 
their respective keys, for the purpose of procuring the 
impression of the town-teel, without which all such 
documents were null and void, The warders of the 
town still keep their night eet on the top of this 
tower, and give the the alarm in case of any fire occurring 
in Bruges, or any of the surrounding villages. It also 
contains one of the sweetest-toned carillons in Belgium. 
The old edifice which this belfry originally surmounted, 
and which was replaced by the present Market Hall in 
the thirteenth century, was called the Water Hall, be- 
cause it was constructed over a canal which permitted 
the boats of merchants to pass under the vaulted arches, 

Here, it should be observed, that one of the pecu- 
liarities of these towns is the number of canals flow- 
ing through them in different directions ; and which do 
not suggest the idea of stagnant or unhealthy collec- 
tions of water, but rather of streams, winding between 
lofty houses, which are reflected in their depths, now 
rippling under walls mantled with ivy, and now spread- 
ing into expanse before which often 
appear ornamentally planted, with willow and acacia 
em gracefully ping over their embankments. 

scenes contribute in many to the 

ue appearance of Bruges, we 
to thee very the ones afi te 
former commercial for, being so Gat a 
country, its naviga and 
these 


Accordingly, after the towns of 
Ttaly and those on ‘the coast of the Baltic, the towns of 
tion exportation of goods; was 
teason selected as one of the depdts of the 


in Bruges for the night-patrols on — 
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phases and hues present themselves. The number and 
character of the elementary pieces remain the same. 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| } 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
\| exquisite architectural gem. These, and other as inter- | 
| || esting monuments, are Sopega old and stately 
| mansions, many of which are highly decorated, and | 
would otherwise inundate the land, were without diffi- 
\| culty so constructed as to constitute an intricate system 
\| of water carriage, by which the most distant places are 
4] 
| 
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| representing three bourses or 


League, which was a memorable combination, entered 
into by some eighty principal cities in Europe for the 
protection of commerce ; and so influential became this 
confederation, that kings and princes were obliged to 


_ recognise and observe its laws. The spirit with which 
every branch of industry was conducted, and the feeling 
| of independence which the Flemish burghers, who were 


a proud and haughty race, soon acquired, prompted them 
to emancipate themselves from the authority of their 
— lords, And : partly by the wealth they 

and partly by the sale of lands, pur- 
oeF their freedom, they divided themselves, accord- 


_ ing to their vocations, into different fraternities or guilds, 
_ from which they elected a certain number of bailiffs or 


échevins, who were, as magistrates, empowered to act 
upon their behalf, and represent their collective interests. 

us municipal corporations were first organised in the 
Netherlands, and the belfries just described were erected 
as trophies, and at the same time temples for the safe- 
guard of their liberties. To such energetic com- 
merce was, as might be anticipated, indebted for many 
suggestions and discoveries, The first Bourse, or build- 
ing of Exchange, was established at Bruges; and was 
so called from merchants having been in the habit of 
meeting to discuss their speculations near the house of 
a family named De Burse, over whose doorway, fixed 
into the wall, was their escutcheon, scul 


pears to have been of ancient li 


, the word bourse became afterwards so universally applied | i 
| to all such buildings, that when Queen Elizabeth wished 


to give a different name to the Bourse of London, the 
force of habit, says Guicciardini, was so strong, that not- 
withstanding her royal ordonnances, people continued to 


_ use the word of Flemish origin. Here also the practice | and 


of marine insurance was first adopted; so that the 
principle ay Se which Lloyd’s great establishment is 
vered by on the Exchange 


We may easily imagine that a town which is in- 
vested with so many associations which are connected 
with its prosperity in those halcyon days, when it was 
proudly described as being the Tyre of Europe, will 
possess many rare and exquisite gems connected with 
the fine arts. It is so; and we scarcely know which, 
among so many objects that excite admiration, is en- 
titled to nce. In the gallery of the Hospital of 
St John, which is a charitable and religious institution 
for the reception of the sick, are many admirable pic- 
tures by Hemling, Van Eyck, Van Oost, Schellink, 
&e.; but its principal treasure, which is preserved 
under a glass-case, in the middle of the room, upon a 


edifice, which is divided into compartments, upon which 
the most exquisite miniature painting, 
the embarkation and martyrdom of the eleven thou- 


were informed by an intelligent young priest, by the | 


tombs out of which they were disinterred, their names i} 
are respectively inscribed upon their busts, upon which | 


we observed those of St Florentina, St Marguerite, St 
Artimia, St Sophia, and St Julia. We grieve to add, 
however, that these distinctions are highly apocryphal ; 
for many of these skulls are indisputably ae masculine 
type, and bear the marks of deep sabre cuts, and frac- 
tures, and contusions, which would justify the suppo- 
sition that they are from a very different source than 
the sacred one assigned them. To return, however, 
to the shrine. The compartments, three in number 
on one side, represent the immaculate companions of 
St Ursula taking their departure from Cologne; and 
the same number of com its on the other, their 
cruel massacre., The different boats are crowded with 
innumerable figures, which are individualised with ad- 
mirable precision and accuracy, each countenance con- 
veying a different expression, the minutest features of 
which are finished with infinite delicacy. This wonder- 
ful work of art is the production of Hemling, who was 
a soldier, and is described to have been an idle and pro- 
fligate fellow, who accompanied the army of Charles the 
Bold to Nancy, at the siege of which oe was severely 
wounded, and being a native of Bruges, and conse- 
quently entitled to the benefit of this charitable endow- 
ment, obtained admission into this hospital. Here, 
during his lingering cure, he developed his genius as an 
artist ; and the merit and beauty of his pictures being 
immediately recognised, he was allowed to remain in 
the after he had recovered, giving his 
paintings to the institution by way of a consideration | 
for the expense of his maintenance. Hence he introduced © 
into many of his pictures the portraits of the attendants — 
persons connected with the hospital. In the same © 
gallery is a remarkably fine picture by him, represent- 
ing the mystic marriage of St Catherine, which is so | 
charming in all its details, that the spectator may sit, | 
as it were, entranced before it, discovering every instant _ 
new beauties. Indeed, one of the greatest wonders con- 
nected with the painting upon the shrine of St Ursula, 
and this and other pictures, not only by Hemling, but — 
other artists of the same age, is that they retain in so — 
much perfection all the of | 
though hey ere executed y four hundred years 


Near to the Hi tal of St John is the ancient church 
of Notre-Dame, which contains some fine pictures—a — 
group of the Virgin and Child in white marble, said to 
be by Michael Angelo; and in a small side chapel, near — 
the choir, called the Chapel of Lanchals—from the name — 
of Peter Lanchals, who suffered death upon the scaffold | 
on account of his being supposed to have favoured the © 
interests of the Emperor Maximilian, and to whose 
memory it was dedicated—will be found the tombs of | 
Charles the Bold, and his daughter Mary of Burgundy, | 
two of the most interesting monuments in Bruges. The © 


and | most remarkable incident in the life of this impetuous 


fi 


i 
F 
: 
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ince, was his detention of Louis XI. in the fortress of | 
eronne, when that crafty monarch hazarded a visit to — 
his ‘ fair cousin of Burgundy,’ in the hope of disarming 
his hostility, and acquiring other political advantages 
by an outward semblance of brotherly confidence and 
friendship, while at the same time he was surrepti- 
tiously employing his secret emissaries to excite the 
people of to rebel against his authority. Few | 
characters in the history of Europe are so detestable as — 
that of Louis XI. Hypocrisy, treachery, cruelty—the 
worst attributes of humanity—were the elements © 
of his moral nature, in the midst of which he sou ght 
nay from his — by prostrating himself 
the images of sain 


5a branch of holly, with t 
t, pricks himself!’ was his befitting crest He 
a hero in an age of heroes; but, unhap- 


E 


| | | 
| | 
| 
} 
| | 
purses. The family ap- | 1 
| ee neage in Flanders; and 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
able which moves roun upon a pivo » shrine } 
of St Ursula. It is in the shape of a small ~—| 
sand virgins, whose bones were diligently collected, | 
are still faithfully preserved in the p Mae which is 
dedicated to this saint at Cologne. We remember 
being much struck, upon our entrance into this church, 
with the curious taste ray be in the arrangement of 
some of these bones against wall—those which were ; 
long being made to radiate, as it were, from others 
which were irregularly small, which reminded us of the 
fanciful way gunlocks, ramrods, swords, pikes, and 
other deadly weapons are generally arranged in the 
armoury of a castle. But the greater number of these | 
bones, brown and crumbling into dust, are heaped pro- 
virgin m 
fortunate 
joy, indi 
vel | 


his that be fol into state of musty 
ly, in which, renouncing all intercourse with the 


: world, and conversation even with persons around him, 


he allowed his hair to remain unshorn, his nails uncut, and 
his beard unshaven ; and from this self-inflicted 


penance | 
of disappointed ambition and despair, he awakened only. 
to rush headlong upon his own destruction. In the. 


excitement of reaction, thirsting for vengeance, and de- 
termining at all risks to retrieve the honour of the 
house of Burgundy, he led his army once more into the 


field, and, in opposition to the advice and remonstrances | per 


of the generals who still fought nobly under his banners, 
besieged the town of Nancy. The winter was unusually 
severe ; the snow lay heavy on the ground; many of 
his troops perished from the direct effects of the biter 
weather; others from disease; while the garrison of 

the town held gallantly out until the Duke René of 
Lorraine arrived to the relief of the inhabitants, whose 
supplies having been cut off for three weeks were re- 
duced to the necessity of subsisting on the flesh of 


_ mules, dogs, cats, and whatever else they could find, to 
_ satisfy the cravings of hunger. ‘The enthusiasm and 


| joy of the troops and people upon the arrival of the 


duke knew no bounds; and when, the next morning, 


_ he led them into action, the Swiss soldiers prayed that 


Heaven would give them the victory, and kneeling 
down, kissed the snow upon the earth. The camp of 
the Duke of Burgundy presented a less animated and 
glowing scene; and as it has been said that heroes going 
into action sometimes receive certain 
their disastrous fate, so happened it with Charles; for 
while adjusting his armour to mount his noble charger 
—a magnificent black horse named Moreau—the little 
gilt lion which surmounted his casque fell to the ground, 
upon which he observed, with despondency, ‘ Hoc est 
signum Dei.’ The battle which now ensued was severe, 
but of short duration, for the army of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was routed in every direction, and cut to pieces ; 

escaped being taken prisoners or put to death ; and 
the defeated Burgundians were pursued for two hours 
after nightfall. The victorious Duke of Lorraine now 
returned triumphantly into Nancy; great were the re- 
joicings ; but nobody could inform him what had become 
of the Duke of Burgundy, whether he had escaped, or 
had been taken prisoner, or had ao on the field. 
At length, under the guidance of a 


blanchisseuse in the palace of 
that she had, in passing through the field of 
observed a ring on the finger of one of the slain— 


a page of the late duke, and some others, were con- 
ducted to the spot, where the person of the Duke of 
Burgundy was ——— lying naked in a ditch, sur- 
rounded by several dead 
of which were mangled by the wolves. Hereupon h 
physician, his chaplain, his chamberlain, and wt ns 
other persons, clearly identified his remains, whi 
were carried into Nancy, and having been washed with 
warm wine and water, were laid in state. The bod 
was enshrouded with a vesture of white satin, whi 
extended to the feet; the ducal coronet was encircled 
round his forehead; a rich mantle was placed around 
him; and a pair of scarlet boots were drawn upon his 
feet, to which were attached the badge of that most 
noble order of chivalry, the Golden Spur. His head was 
made to repose on a black velvet pillow; and upon the 
table on which the body was thus laid out, were, at the 
four corners, large lighted tapers, with the crucifix and 
When all had been so arranged, 
the Duke of Lorraine came into the room, dressed in 
deep mourning, wearing a golden beard, which descended 
to his girdle, and taking one of the hands of the deceased 
from under the velvet pall which was thrown over him, 
he said aloud, in the hearing of all present, ‘God would 
that you should die: -~ ou have done us many injuries 
and vexations!’ He kissed the hand, sprinkled 


timents of | duke 
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the body with holy water, and knecling down, remained 
a quarter of an hour in prayer. The funeral ceremony 
was afterwards conducted with great pomp, the Duke of 
Lorraine following upon foot, and wearing the golden 
beard, as a sign of his having won the victory over the 


deceased, in imitation of the ancient pre 


selves derived it from the Romans. Such were the 
curious customs and manners of an age, in which the 
of barbarism wes often strangely blended with 
the kindlier manifestations of humanity. The body of 
Charles the Bold, having been thus honourably interred, 
remained in the church of St George’s at Nancy until 
his great-grandson, the Emperor Charles V., obtained 
transport it to Bruges, where his i 


the torture and execution of her two faithful ministers, 
Hymbercourt and Hugonot; the noble and generous 
enthusiasm with which, _of her own safety, 


lives might be spared; her 
Maximilian, which annexed the Netherlands to 
Austria—these, and other events as interesting, we can 
hardly touch upon without entering into details which 
would far exceed our limits. Unhappily, the reign of 
this amiable princess was of short duration. Upon re- 
turning from a tour she had made in Hainault and in 
Valenciennes, she went out one morning with ——_ 
of pleasure, in the neighbourhood of Bruges, heron 
hunting—one of her favourite amusements. In pursu- 
ing the her haste, 0 
burst the girths of the saddle, which immediately 


not dangerously gerous 
soon supervened, and after lingering for three weeks 
with the greatest patience and resignation, she prep m 
to the universal regret of her subjects. 

The monument which was raised to the memory of this 


house of Austria, and which sup 
bent statue, which is conside: - 
blance of the deceased. It is in copper-gilt, and beautifully 
executed. Her forehead appears, as in her portraits, to be 
somewhat high ; and the features of her countenance are 
small, with lips in some degree, especially the lower one, 
thick and projecting, which is a physiognomical defect 
which has been since remarked to be peculiar to the 
— of Austria, and which is indeed familiarly 


details of her features oan costume are exquisitely 
finished ; and her feet rest against two small dogs, the 
emblems of fidelity, A massive, and nearly square tablet, 
Gothic characters, which, after 
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| pily. as imprudent as he was brave. His reverses in 
|| of 
Upo 
|| Near to the mausoleum of Charles the Bold is that of |, 
i| his daughter—the offspring of his marriage with Isabel 
of Bourbon—Mary of Burgundy; a monument of exqui- | 
|| date, having been exe- | 
1 cuted i iately after her death. The history of this || 
youthful princess—her early accession to the distracted 
| dominions of her father through his untimely death; | 
| the dangers which beset her inexperienced age; and 
| | the treachery of Louis XL. her godfather, which led to . 
| the scaffold, threw herself upon her knees, imploring, : 
| with frantic gestures and impassioned accents, that their i 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| ground. Upon being taken up, and carried to the 
| palace, it was supposed that, although hurt, she was 
| 
| 
| Z 7 princess consists of a tomb, the sides of which are richly 
enamelled with the branches and foliage of a tree, in the 
midst of which are seen numerous escutcheons, designat- 
i ing the duchies, and counties, and sovereignties which 
| were by her marriage brought under the dominion of the 
| 
| | | | 
| cushion, and 18 Cov WILD @ SINALL VelveL Cap, 
| to be studded with ey stones, which conceals her j 
| hair, which she was in the habit of wearing plain against 
the temples, and drawn up behind, much in accordance A 
with the present fashion. Her hands rest, palm to palm, 
| 
| 
i 
i 


| 
| 


as the lady ; four years and nine 
months of which period were passed in marriage, vir- 
tuously and in love and great affection with i pa 

wept 


comparison with the country. 
It is found, however, that all of towns are not 
ually certain districts of London, 


w there is an allowance of 202 square yards of 
space for inhabitant, there is a mortality of 1 in 


They combine, in a frightful degree, all t 


offensive to the senses, most revolting to the feelings, 
most injurious to health, most fatal to morals.’ Few 
can be ‘ hear of such a fearful sacrifice and 


fi 

a Fs 


i 


He 


Russell Institution By W. A. Guy, M.B., Cantab, 
Protesr of Forensic King’s College. London: Henry 


states that in twenty streets in Choriton-on-Medl 
the mortality fell from 110 to 89 per annum, after, 
no doubt principally in consequence of, the streets being 
properly paved and drained. Mr Gardiner and Mr 
oble have confirmed this result, by showing that in 
certain streets in St George’s district, Manchester, the 
deaths in 1838-9 amounted to 495; but that in 1841-2, 
after the streets were paved and sewered, the deaths 
were only 432, being a diminution of sixty-three, or 
about one-eighth. In a district in Ancoats, a diminu- 
tion of forty deaths out of 270, or about one-seventh, 
followed a similar improvement.’ 

It is painful to consider how much evil is thus sub- 
mitted to which might be extinguished by the mere 
removal of noxious matters from the streets. But the 
supineness of society in this particular is the less to be 
excused, when we consider that this very refuse, so 


no reasonable doubt,’ he says, ‘ that, taking one crop 
with another, for every inhabitant of a large town 
there is at t thrown into our rivers, and carried 
out to sea [or, may we not add, left to fester within the 
towns themselves |, fertilising matter sufficient to crown 
an acre of land with plenty.’ 

As an illustration, Mr Guy adverts to a well-known 


. | tract of ground stretching between the inferior part of 


Edinburgh and the sea, which is irrigated by the sewers 


! | of the city, and has been consequently raised to a sur- 


prising degree of fertility. We can add our own testi- 
mony to the change thus wrought in what was in our 


Gu 
substances which float on the surface, the heavier mat- 
ters held in suspension are allowed to subside, which 


were adopted, it is laid down by high authority 
while the cost of cartage would amount, under the most 


ance 
cording to another high au , while the distribu- 
in the solid form costs about 

6s. 


Vv j 
enumerating her many august titles, concludes with this 
simple and affecting eulogy— For five years she reigned i} 
by her subjects, and by all who knew her, as was never | 
| princess before. Pray God for her soul. Amen.’ i} 
| Here I may appropriately conclude these rambling 1} 
| recollections of the Netherlands. | 1 
HEALTH AND PLENTY. 
Prorgssor Guy, of King’s College, shows* that, in one 1} | 
million of inhabitants of large towns in England, there | , 
| are 7773 deaths per annum more than in the same | « 
number of inhabitants of the country. The general 
|, annual mortality in England is 22 in the 1000, or 1 in | destructive to life in present arrangements, is capable, 1 
45; but in Manchester it is 32, and in Liverpool 35, in | under a proper application, of producing vast additions ‘ 
the 1000. From such facts, it may be safely inferred | to the means of sustaining life. Professor Guy almost |] 
| that, as a general rule, our towns are unhealthy in | needlessly shows its fertilising powers. ‘ There can be 2 
| 
| 
\| other districts, where there are only 102 square yards | | 
| of space for each person, the annual deaths are 1 in 41 
In a third class of districts, where the allowance of | [ii | 
us it is seen that mortality increases in the ratio 
| erowding—a condition usually attended by others unfa- | 
| vourable to health, as severe toils, insufficient food, in- | school-days a sandy waste, bearing furze, and not worth 
| temperance, general ignorance. ‘ Need I tell you,’ says | above 2s. 6d. an acre. It is now a rich green domain, 
| Prokessor Guy, ‘ that these crowded districts are the bearing several crops of heavy grass per annum, and | 
renting at from L.15 to L.20 an acre. A different por- 
| tricts of narrow lanes, blind courts, and dark cellars— | tion of this irrigated tract has yielded as high a rent as 
| the chosen resorts of filth and fever, of every physical | L.57 per acre. Now, from its nearness to the city, this 
and moral abomination, of all the barbarism that hides | irrigated district is, to a great extent, a public nuisance; 
itself in the midst of the splendours and triumphs of | but that consideration does not in the least interfere 
| sioBleation. A description of the worst of these places | with the fact of the fertilising consequences of the irri- 
could not fail to excite emotions of disgust and h gation. It is entirely an accident in the case. Were | 
! hat is the lands only more remote from the city, the simplicity 
of such an application of manure, and its admirable | 
| effects, would be a subject of unmixed congratulation. | 
| It has been proposed to deal with the drainage of 
towns in such a way as would accomplish this object. 
| 
| 
do in the space of four or ive hours, the supern 
tant liquid, though still containing the most valuable 
| elements of plants, will be nearly as clear as the waters | 
{ of the Thames, and will admit of being dealt with as | 
i water companies, ly economi- 
| eauses of unhealthiness of towns is great distances by machinery, and it is quite obvious that 
| sewer water admits of being so conveyed. If this plan 
| 
favourable circumstances, to 4s. per ton, the cost of con- 
| under one year old, 15 in the 100 died; in the streets 
moderately-conditioned, there died 21 in 100; in ill-condi- 
tioned streets, 38 in 100; and in the worst-conditioned, 
proved that the sewer water admits not merely of being 
conveyed to the land thus economically, but that it can 
| sides bad drainage were in operation. But that drainage | means of a hose—a plan originally suggested by 
is material element in the case, there are plenty of | John Martin, put to the test of experiment by Mr 
proofs. For example— Mr Holland of Manchester | Smith of Deanston, and now, as I understand, in actual 
| es} se on large farm in the neighbourhood of Glasgow.’ 
under the guise of 
sur- 
efficacy of water as a scavenger. The strength 
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of a Hercules could not contend successfully with the 
filth of the neglected’ stable till he had called into his 
assistance the irresistible might of water. So, in our 
heroic days, that which an army of scavengers cannot 
effect, rivers of water, conducted by the strong arm of 
machinery, shal! accomplish with ease. worse 
than Augean filth of our large towns be swept 
a and with it the pestilence which lurks in scenes 
of filth ; and, as if to make amends for the fearful evils 
which it has inflicted, the cruel parent of disease shall 
become the source of overflowing plenty, thus affording 
to future generations a tardy compensation for the evils 
inflicted on the past.’ 

Mr Guy calculates the value of the manure now 
wasted at several millions per annum, and the loss in- 
eurred by disease and death Mee its misapplication 
at a like large sum. We can 'y follow him in this 
part of his speculations; but we thoroughly believe 
that the loss must be something far beyond what the 
public has any conception of. 


MR DIXON’S COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH 
POEMS AND SONGS. 


Tuts is one of the volumes for the 


ing perhaps the Dialogues between Death and the Rich 
Man, or the Life and Age of Man; the latter a piece 
so melancholy, that Robert ’s granduncle—as we 
learn from the poet’s biography—could never hear it 
without tears. Fine character came out of the English 
mind in those rigorous days: let us hope that better 
will not be wanting as a result of the milder discipline 
of the present age. We commence with a specimen from 
one of these moral ditties—one which reminds us much 
of the strain of the well-known Soul's Errand, long 
supposed to be by Sir Walter Raleigh, but now ascer- 
tained to be a uction of Joshua Sylvester, who 
died in 1618. James Mon’ ery remarks the con- 
densed thought and felicitous of this piece :— 


And thou shalt find a a 
Nor call each face ye meet 

An angel's, ‘cause it’s fair, 
But look beneath your feet, 

And think of what ye are, 


Hive an tives the 
trigue’s deceiving 3 
Be tyrant, or be slave, 

As suits thy ends the best. 


The poem entitled The Messenger of Mortality details 
a conversation between Death and a gay lady, whom he 
has come to summon home. It opens strikingly :— 

DEATH. 
Fair lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
No longer may you glory im your pride ; 
Take leave of all your carnal vain deli, 
I'm come to summon you away this night ! 
‘What bold attempt is this ? Pray, let me know 
From whence you come, and whither I must go? 
Mast I, who am a lady, stoop or bow 
To such a pale-faced visage? Who art thou? 


DEATH. 
Do you not know me? Well, I tell thee, then, 
It’s I that conquer all the sons of men ! 


No pitch of honour fram my dart is free ; 
My name is Death! Have you not heard of me? 


LADY. 
Yes, I have heard of thee time after time, 
But, being in the glory of my prime, 
I did not think you would have called so soon. 
Why must my morning sun go down at noon ? 


Life is a city of many a street, : 
And Death the market-place, where all men meet ; 
If life were a thing which gold could buy, 

The poor could not live, and the rich would not die. 


at it. Reed was laird of Troughend, in Redesdale, pro- 
bably in the latter part of the sixteenth century. In the 
execution of his duty as an officer appointed to 


family named Crosier, by bringing some of them to jus- 
tice. This led to his being bar murdered by 
them while hunting :— 
* To the"hunting, ho!’ cried Parcy Reed, 
* Phe morning sun is on the dew ; 
The cauler breeze frae off the fells 
Will lead the dogs to the quarry true.” 


* To the hunting, ho!’ cried Paroy Reed, 
Alang wi’ him he has them ta’en. 


They hunted high, they hunted low, 
heathery hill and birken shaw ; 


hunted h: 


suppress 
thieving on the Border, he had incurred the hate of a 


F 
Or pause amid th: q 
| And count the fancied i 
| Tf e’er they quit the ; | 
| And if they still possess i 
Thy mind, as worthy things, ; 
Pick straws with Bedlam Hess, 
} And call them diamond rings. f 
| | 
| i 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
—a body, we believe, which employs in thus pre- | 
serving the old poetry of England, of which it has al- | 
ready brought out upwards of sixty publications. In the f 
_ present, there are popular elements entitling it to some : 
| at our hands. The pieces be the 
moral poems, smacking strongly pious taste | T+ closes with four lines of general remark, which the : 
"of the seventeenth century partly rustic ballads and | aditor tells us are found inscribed on village tombstones 
songs, of doubtful antiquity, but going far to disprove | i, England. We give them, however, in what appears } 
| the notion that the English commonalty are not the | +, us a much superior version, taken from a headstone ' 
| in the north of Scotland (transcribed from the recollec- 
acknowledged to be. Mr Dixon supplies notes, tion of a friend) :— 
stating all that is known respecting the history of the 
various pieces, and giving whatever other illustration is : 
now attainable. | 
is always readily distinguis consequence : i 
of the stern unflattering views which it gives of our We 
| Death of Parey Reed, seems worthy of the Border Min- 
age ve blackletter broadsides pasted 0n | “and we doubt not that Scott would have grasped 
| their window-shutters, or over their fireplaces, contain- { 
{ 
| | | 4 
| | @ 
\| 
| 
| 
Lack on the brightest 
on eye 
Nor teach it to be 
They hunted high, they hunted low, 
They made the echoes ring amain ' 
They merry wade fair Redesdale glen. ‘ 
Who thinks that iove doth live "Yio wee 2 low, 
Until the day was past the prime, 
And melt in reasan’s thaw ; And it grew late in the afternoon. 
Who thinks that pleasure lies 1 
| 
Paroy t $ t 
Find poison in the flower, * * We'll bait our steeds, and homeward go, j 
Dost doubt my warning song ? hted high in Batinghope, 
And wrong alone as right ; 7h Parcy Reed was sleeping sound } 


And traitors black were every Ha’. 
They've stown the bridle off his steed, 


Parcy Reed, 


* If they be five, and we be four, 

See that ye stand alang wi’ me, 
Then every man ye will take one, 
And only leave but two to me: 


* We mayna stand, we canna stand, 
We daurna stand alang wi’ thee ; 
The Crosiers haud thee at a feud, 
And they wad kill baith thee and we.’ * *# 
He had but time t cross himsel’— 
A prayer he hadna time to say— 
Till round him came the Crosiers keen, 
All riding graithed, and in array. 
* Weel met, weel met, now Parcy Reed, 
Thou art the very man we sought ; 
Owre lang hae we been in your debt, 
Now will we pay ye as we ought. 
We'll pay thee at the nearest tree, 
Whiere we shall hang thee like a hound ;’ 
Brave Parcy raised his fankit sword 
And felled the foremost to the ground. 


Alake, and wae for Parcy Reed— 
Alake, he was an unarmed man: 


They fell upon him all at once, 
mangled him most cruelly ; 
The slightest wound might caused his deid, 
And they hae gi’en him thirty-three. 
They hacket off his hands and feet, 
And left him lying on the lee. 


Peace to the manes of Parcy! Few of the ballads are 
of so romantic a cast. Some, on the contrary, are highly 
| jocular and familiar. There is one, for instance, called 
Saddle to Rags, said to be a great favourite in the dales 
of Yorkshire. It relates to a highwayman who met 
a silly old man, 

That was going to pay his rent. 


A conversation takes place— 


But my landiord’s not been at hame— 
I've not seen him twelve month or more ; 
It makes my rent to be large, 
I've just to pay him fourscore.’ 


* You should not have told anybody, 
For thieves they are ganging many : 
Hf they were to light upon you, 
They would rob you of every penny.’ 


My money is safe in my bags, 
Jn the saddle on which I ride.’ 


The old man was crafty and false, 
As im this world are many ; 
He fiung his old saddle o’er the hedge, 
And said, * Fetch it, if thou'lt have any” 
This thief got off his horse, 
With courage stout and bold, 
To search this old man’s bags, 
And gave him his horse to hold. 
The old mam put foot in stirrup, 
And he got on astride, 


This thief he was not content, 
He thought there must be bags, 

So he up with his rusty sword, 
And chopped the old saddle to 


The old man gallopped and rode, 


Till he came to his landlord’s house, 
And he paid him his whole year’s rent. 


He opened this rogue’s portmantle, 
It was glorious for to behold ; 

There was five hundred pound in money, 
And other five hundred in gold. 


Many of the songs are relative to country life—some 
praising the occupations of the farmer and ploughman, 
others celebrating the hay-season, harvest-home, and 
other rustic festivals. It is curious, at a time when 
class interests have been clashing so seriously on the 
subject of agriculture, to hear its supremacy asserted 
on such a simple ground as the following :— 


Behold the wealthy merchant, that trades in f 

And brings home gold and treasure for those who live at ease ; 
With fine silks and spices, and fruits also too, 

They are brought from the Indies by virtue of the plough. 


Yes, the man that them will own to what is true ; 

He cannot sail the ocean without the painful plough ! 

For they must have bread, biscuit, rice-pudding, flour, and pease, 
To feed the jolly sailors as they sail o’er the seas. 


1 hope there's none offended at me for singing this, 
For it is not intended for anything amiss ; 

If you consider rightly, you'll find what I say is true, 
For all that you can mention depends upon the plough. 


Mr Dixon tells us—‘In some of the more remote 
dales of Craven it is customary, at the close of the hay- 
harvest, for the farmers to give an entertainment to 
their men; this is called the churn supper. The 
masters and their families attend the entertainment, 
and share in the general mirth. The men on these 
occasions mask themselves, and dress in a grotesque 
manner, and are allowed the privilege of playing harm- 
less practical jokes on their employers,’ &c. The song 
for this occasion opens with the initial line of a beautiful 
Christmas carol :— 

God rest you, merry gentlemen ! 
Be not moved at my strain, 
For nothing study shall my brain 
But for to make you laugh: 
For I came here to this feast 
For to laugh, carouse, and jest, 
And welcome shall be every guest 
To drink his cup and can. 
Chorus. Be frolicsome every one, 
Melancholy none ; 
Drink about! 
See it out, 
And then we'll all go home, 
And then we'll all go home. 


We conclude with a song which we have seen else- 
where, but whose arch-humour would reconcile even a 
teetotaller to read it a second time :— 


God above, who rules all things, 

Monks and abbots, and beggars and kings, 
The ships that in the sea do swim, 

The earth, and ali that is therein ; 

Not forgetting the old cow’s hide, 

And everything else in the world beside: 
And I wish his soul in heaven may dwell 
Who first invented this leathern bottél ! 


Oh what do you say to the glasses fine ? 
Oh they shall have no praise of mine ; 
a gentleman sends his man 
To fill them with liquor as fast as he can ; 
The man he falls in coming away, 
And sheds the liquor so fine and gay ; 
But had it been in the leathern bottéel, 
And the stopper been in, ‘twould all have been well! 


Oh what do you say to the tankard fine? 

Oh it shall have no praise of mine; 

And such things happen sometimes no doubt— 
They pull and they haul ; in the midst of the fray 
They shed the liquor so fine and gay ; 

But bad it been in the leathern 


bottel 
And the stopper been in, '‘twould all have been well ! 
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There's nane may lean on a rotten staff, \ 
{ But him that risks to get a fa’; ° | 
| There's nane may in a traitor trust, 
| | 
; And they've put water in his lang gun ; J e almost spent 
| ve fiued bie © within the Until he was ah t spent, 
* Awaken ye, waken ve, 
i Or by your enemies be 
For yonder are the five Crosiers 
| i A-coming owre the Hingin’-stane.’ | | 
| 
We will them meet as brave men ought, } | 
And make them either fight or flee." 
| 
it | 
| 
| | 
|! | 
| 
| 
| | | | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| Four weapons pierced him all at once, 
4 As they assailed him there and than. 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| | 
-* Lam but a silly old man, 
! j Who farms a piece of ground ; | 
; My half-year rent, kind sir, 1} 
: | Just comes to forty pound. ij 
| | 
| 
| 
* Thieves I fear on no side; 
As they were a-riding along, 
| And riding a-down a gbyll, 
The thief pulled out » pistol, 
And bade the old man stand still. | 
| | 
| 
| 
the thief’s horse in gallop— 
| You peed not bid the old man ride! i | 
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Now, when this bottél it is worn out, 

Out of its sides you may cut a clout ; 

This you may hang upon a pin— 

*T will serve to put odd trifies im ; 

Ink and soap, and candle-ends, 

For young beginners have need of such friends. 
And I wish his soul in heaven may dwell 

Who first invented the leathern bottél ! 


THE MARTYRDOM OF GIVING. 


Tuere are some persons in the world whose nature is 
composed of such mean and sordid elements, that they 
seem to have little idea of opening their hand except 
for the purposes of getting and grasping. They move, 
not in obedience to the centrifugal law of love, which 
throws everything off from the centre, but to the cen- 
tripetal law of self, which draws ing towards it. 
L. s. d. may be said to be their whole alphabet, and 
No. 1 the limit of their calculations. They have a 
horror of collection sermons, and ‘ boxing-day’ is their 
abhorrence. They cannot endure the sight of a poor 
relation ; and such is their sensibility of pocket, that 
they can infallibly distinguish the knock of any one 
who comes on a begging errand. Public dinners they 
scrupulously avoid, because of those * annoying collec- 
tions ; and at any time they would as soon lose some of 
the blood which circulates in their body, as part with 
any of that more valued blood which circulates in their 
pocket. Those who know them, appeal to their gene- 
rosity with a hopeless shrug, knowing that ‘ Can’t 
afford it,’ ‘Bad times,’ &c. will be the almost certain 
response. The vital tide of money, intended to circu- 
late freely through the arteries and veins of society, 
coagulates in their purse; and that which was given 
for life and health, produces, by stagnating, nothing but 
moral disease and corruption. 

There are some so entirely possessed by these feel- 
ings, that it is an agony and a martyrdom to them to 
pay even the strict demands of justice. They can 
scarcely be persuaded to regard a creditor as a being of 
the same nature as a debtor. It isa part of their system 
to postpone payment as long as possible; and we have 
known men, of substance and standing in society, from 
whom nothing could wring payment of their debts but 
the iron hand of the law. Such men give a world of 
unnecessary trouble, besides causing much vexation and 
annoyance. If, after twenty ‘ Not at home's,’ ‘ Call 
again’s,’ &c. you obtain a settlement, you may deem 
yourself fortunate; if, however, double that number of 
journeys be inflicted on you, you must not be surprised. 

There are others, again, who scrupulously respect the 
claims of justice—men of honour and integrity, who 
would not cheat you of a farthing, yet to whom giving 
is such a martyrdom, that you can scarcely draw a 
mite of money from them for the most clamant case of 
distress or the most useful public object. They seldom 
buy the smallest article without cheapening it; they 
must have the greatest possible amount of work for the 
least possible remuneration ; and the little they do give, 
is done with a grudging reluctance, that shows what 
mental agony it costs them to part with their gold. 

It is often curious to observe how some of those who 
feel most acutely the martyrdom of giving, yet awk- 
wardly endeavour to hide it by an occasional effort at 
liberal things. How often, for instance, the most sordid 
man in the neighbourhood will be among the first to 
put his name to a subscription list, or yield to the offer 
of the chair at a public meeting, which has been made 
as an oblation to his vanity, though he knows that the 
honour must cost him a five-pound note! How he will 
contrive to worm his name among the gold-lettered list 


of benefactors that hangs up in the parish church, as 
though he had been one of the Oberlins or Howards of 
the human family! How often do such men seek to 
atone for a life of avarice and oppression by leaving an 
immense sum to some religious or benevolent society ! 
If one action could make a character, if a princely 
legacy could atone for a sordid life, such a deed might 


. | be called munificent ; but the immense sums frequently 


left by such men only serve to prove how keenly they 
felt in their lifetime the martyrdom of giving, as men 
of more liberal spirit would have chosen rather to be 
their own executors, and not have allowed the first act 
of their liberality to be the last one of their life. 

It is interesting also to notice what little things will 
sometimes develop this feeling of mental martyrdom in 
connexion with giving. How the pretty and refined 
belle of the party, who never speaks of money but with 
indifference and contempt, and who sat down to the 
card-table with the greatest good temper and cheerful- 
ness, strangely frowns and sullenly lours as she empties 
her purse to pay the envied winner! How the miserly 
master, who has for many a tedious month promised 
his faithful servant some token of his approbation, sends 
at last for him with all solemnity into the drawing- 
room, and presents him with a magnificent crown-piece, 


cedent! How the fastidious, sensitive trifler, who hates 
nothing so much as the sight of poverty, except it be its 
appeals, beset by the clamorous beggar, at last, to get 
rid of the annoyance, angrily flings him a halfpenn 


qeaety hung with the deepest interest upon the lips 
the preacher, will rise immediately he discovers that 


that 
the last appeal is the argumentum ad cruménam ; and, 
wriggling his difficult way from the farther end of the 
crowded pew, hurriedly makes for the door, in eyes 
of the whole congregation, in order to save his en- 


rality and disinterestedness, and which, we have faith 
enough in human nature to believe, are not so few nor 
so difficult to find as some imagine. In paying visits to 
the poor, I have often been ised at the 
liberality and kindness displayed by 
towards each other. An instance or two may not 
irrelevant. I was inquiring in a wretched alley 
evening after two children, when, observing a 

looking man, I accosted him, and inquired 


were in the union; that had suddenly lost beth 
their ; that they had no friends to care for them, 
and that he had himself kept them for several weeks; 
but that he himself was very poor, and his own family 
large, and therefore he was at last compelled, unwil- 
lingly, to consign them to public charity. On another 

paid a visit to a poor man who, with his 


of kindness 
and prove that, if giving be a martyrdom to some 
ha means, and exercise great influence, yet, 
the other hand, the most noble sentiments may 


! 

| 


| | 
| 
} | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 

| | | 
| 

| | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
H reminding him that it Must not De « sidered a8 a pre- | 
| | into the kennel! How the attentive hearer, who had | 

| | 
| 
| | angered shuling ! 
| It is refreshing, however, to turn from the contem- 
} | plation of such pictures of selfishness to others of libe- 
| | 
| 
j | 
| 

wife and family, occupied merely a garret, and proc 

| a miserable living by working up tin culinary utensils, 

| 

| 
| | 
| 
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It is a remarkable fact, which transpired afterwards, 
that, at about eleven o'clock on the same Sunday night, 
a covered vehicle, called a tartana, drawn by one horse, 
was seen traversing the street called Del Carmen, in the 


reat | direction of the gate of that name; but although this 


was an unusual occurrence at that hour, when all the 
city gates were invariably closed for the night (the tar- 
tanas being generally used for country excursions), it 
did not create suspicion in the breasts of the few persons 
who were passing through the streets at the time, 
There can be little doubt, however, that some confede- 
rates were proceeding in the tartana to communicate 
personally with the invaders, who, in of pre- 
within the city. 

Let ws, however, recur to the proceedings of the 
Facci The three pi companies having estab- 
lished themselyes within the gate of El Carmen, the 
next important object was to ascertain whether all was 
quiet in the interior of the city; for it was of the ut- 
most consequence to the Carlists that the main force, 
which was on a forced night-march from Léoéra, a town 
about thirty miles from should enter imme- 

i on its arrival, without the alarm being given. 
For this purpose three men disguised as paysanos, or 
private individyals, wearing ample brown cloaks over 
ackets of the same colour, and conical Aragonese hats, 
left the house of the Puerta del Carmen, to go the 
round of the city. One of them had a violin, another a 
bandirria, which is a small stringed instrument made 
of a single piece of wood hollowed out, and covered 
with parchment. It is played upon with the fingers, 
and produces a very sharp sound; the effect, however, 


with other instruments. third a guitar. These 
Facciosos in disguise were Aragonese, and played skil- 


cities, towns, and villages, as in the olden time, and I 
have frequently listened to them with delight. In this 
way the unsuspected trio perambulated the greater 
of the city, and returned, between three and 

o'clock in the morning, to the Puerta del Carmen, 

and reported to their superiors that the worthy inhabi- 
tants of Zaragoza were buried in profound repose. The 
Carlist forces had just arrived, and the 2500 infantry 
passed through the gate at once, and marched direct to 
the Ooso, of which, and the entrances from the nume- 
rous streets leading into it, they took instant possession. 
The cavalry, 300 men, reinained 
round the city walls. Parties were detached without 
delay to different quarters of the city, for the purpose of 
arresting some of the principal inhabitants who were 
well known to be jy attached to the cause of the 


most di officers of the National Guard. 
And now, it being still dark, the stratagem of beati 
géné was to, in order to entrap the 


already stated. This brings us to the point at which 
we arrived, before entering upon this needful de- 
scri of the antecedents to attack. 


word spoken, at the entrance of a small square ition-belte, strapped around their 
hand by, called’ La Plasnela del Carmen. the cartridges being lodged i= trout, | 
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hearted, who feel the truth of that Heaven-descended 
saying, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ and 
who, in their conduet, have the 4 reflection that 
| they are in this respect imitating who ‘ openeth 
his hand, and ig emphatically styled ‘the G 
Giver!” 
) THE FACOIOSOS IN ZARAGOZA. | 
Ag four o'clock on the morning of the 5th of March 
1838, the inhabitants of the heroic city of Zaragoza | 
were awakened from their slumbers by the sound of the 1! 
générala, or drums beating to arms. It was pitch-dark. i! 
The National Guards, composed of the most respectable iF 
citizens of all classes, and who had repeatedly given || 
noble proofs of their devotedness to the queen of Spain’s || 
cause, clad themselves in their uniforms as quickly as | 
possible, seized their arms, and rushed from their re- 
spective dwellings towards the points designated for 
their assemblage in case of alarm. The spot to which | 
the greater number repaired was the handsome street 
called El Coso, where the principal or mainguard is i 
always posted at the palace of the captain-general of i 
are also in the Coso, which, besides being upwards I 
of a quarter of a mile in length, is very wide. At one | 
end of it two narrow sloping streets branch off, lead- } 
ing to the Plaza del Mercado, or market-place, and it | 
is approached on each side by several long narrow 
streets. 18 agreeadie when the Dandurria is played in concer 
As the National Guards, in breathless haste, ap- | 
proached the Coso, one by one, or in small parties, | 
they were challenged by sentinels stationed at the | fully. When they had advanced as far as the Coso, they | 
bocas- calles, or street entrances. The summons of | tuned their instruments, and struck up the national |: 
‘Quien vive?’ (‘ Who goes there ?”) was answered, as| Aragonese air called La Iota, accompanying it with i| 
usual, by ‘ Nacionales.’ their well-modulated voices. They sang of love, its 
* Advance, Nacionales!’ cried the sentinels; and the | charms and its pains; of the chivalry of the Aragonese, 
civie soldiers, thinking that the invitation proceeded | and the glories of Zaragoza. Serenades of this descrip~ 
either from their own comrades, who might have aa-| tion are to this day constantly performed in Spanish 
sembled in the Coso in obedience to the same call 
which they were hastening to respond to, or from the 
troops of the slender garrison of Zaragoza, instantly 
Faceiosos, or Carlist troops! They were 
stantly disarmed, and made prisoners. \| 
But how did this alarming state of things occur? | 
How was it that one-half of the loyal city of Zaragoza, ' 
which had successfully resisted the attack of thirty i| 
thousand of Napoleon’s best troops, commanded by his | 
most distinguished generala, was now in possession of i] 
the factious bands of Don Carlos the Pretender? Alas! i! 
treachery had crept in amongst them. il 
The Carlist chief, Cabanero, | 
it 
| constitutional queen of Spain, as well as some of the | 
force under his command 
acionales; and it succeeded to 4 Certain extent, as | | 
| | 
‘armen, by means of ladders, en day dawned, the inmates of the houses in | 
od by Coso perceived, with dismay, that it was occupied by the | 
m wore ynas, or | 
/ sur- ue caps, and their matted hair fell in wild meshes | 
: disarmed and captured. The | over their temples and ears. Fringed blankets, of va- | 
te was then quietly opened, and three companies of | riegated colours, hung lengthwise, and doubled to half 
Gabenero’s picked men instantly passed through it, | their breadth, from their athletic shoulders, forming a | 
/ nd entered the city unperceived. They formed, without | primitive, yet graceful drapery ; and their cananas, or | 
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did its part to the uttermost in gallantly co-operating 
morning. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Brigadier-General 
Esteller, who, in the absence of the captain-general, 
commanded in Zaragoza and its province, was not seen 
until after the rebels had been driven beyond the gates 
of the city by the spontaneous gallantry of the inhabi- 
tants—Nacionales, women, and children—and of the 
very small body of regular troops who, of their own 


the inhabitants in total danger, and 
did not take any steps to guard against a surprise. It 
is very difficult to form a correct judgment as to the 
conduct of responsible officers in cases of this nature. 
The more charitable supposition is, that when the 

he became paralysed by the influence of fear. 


connivance at the enemy's proceedings, he was, it is to 
be feared, deficient in the vigilance and activity requi- 
site for the efficient discharge of the highly responsible 
duty of securing against a surprise so important a city 
as Zaragoza, situated in immediate proximity to a 
numerous armed rebel force, which was well organised, 
and commanded by astute and active leaders. 

‘The humane precautions of the Nacionales were of 
no avail: the murmurs of the people were not thus to 


swollen as it approached the prison. Some arrests had 
taken place, and several delinquencies had been proved ; 
the ter who had furnished the ladders was found 
out, condemned to death, together with some others 


strate with them when in a state of exasperation, they 
will generally listen to the voice of reason ; but if they 
con in sufficient numbers to go on their way 
without effective opposition, they act without remorse 


= 


fallen whilst defending their city and 
their homes, were interred with military honours. They 
were followed to their graves by the greater portion of 
the population. was immediately restored to 


thenceforth 


It was my fortune to be in Zaragoza at the next 
celebration of the festival of Nuestra Senora del Pilar, 
on the 12th of October. The striking scenes then pre- 
sented to my eyes are worthy of description, as at once 
singular in themselves, and bearing a strong impress 
from the affair of the Facciosos. This anniversary, 
which is always celebrated with enthusiasm, had been 
looked forward to by all classes with peculiar interest, 
inasmuch as attributed their salvation, on the 
memorable 5th of March, to the miraculous agency of 
our Lady of the Pillar, the vigilant guardian of the 
ancient and heroic city. From a very early hour the 
pe people flocked into Zaragoza through every 
one its gates, and the loyal inhabitants were ac- 
tively engaged in preparations for celebrating the 
festival. The day was remarkably fine; the large 
Plaza del Pilar, was by eleven o'clock 


illuminated by hundreds of massive wax candles, 
So great was the concourse, that a long line of 
their knees, extended 
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whom they took prisoners during the first moments of | from the prison, and forced along towards the place of 
| surprise ; but these were speedily exchanged. It would | execution; but before the awful assemblage arrived | 
; be altogether unjust not to record that the garrison of | there, he was no longer a living man. The crowd 
Zaragoza, insignificant in point of numbers as it was, | reached the Plaza del Sepulcro just as the volley was | 
tre which terminated the existence of the convicted | 
tors. 
Such are the appalling effects produced by that most _ | 
| dreadful of all national calamities—civil war. We in 
England are now happily exempt from such distressing || | 
; scenes, but the pages of the past history of our own || i 
: | country supply proofs that, in a state of political tran- || i] 
) sition analogous to that of poor Spain at the present || i| 
day, the English people were not less fatally excitable || it 
than the Spaniards, for whom sufficient allowance is | 1] 
. | accord, joined in the defence wherever they could. | not generally made by other nations who have long HT 
) } After the expulsion of the Carlist forces, he mingled | ago accomplished their own revolutions. On the fol- \| 
{| with the citizens, and joined in the universal congra- | lowing day, the bodies of the eight Nacionales who ‘| 
|| tulations. But he was coldly received: not only so, he i 
i 
; | with great difficulty made his way to his residence, 1 
declaring that he was willing and ready to give up his i! 
: | command, if such should be i ee will. its usually tranquil state. The gates, however, were || | 
) In the afternoon the attitude of the population became | guarded with additional vigilance, and no attempt was |. i| 
| 80 menacing, that the Nacionales who were on guard at within, to | | 
. | || the residence of the general, being anxious to save his A j 1) 
life, conveyed him, under the escort of fourteen decided | || 
|| ‘men, to the jail as» prisoner, preparatory to his being 1 
- | brought to trial for neglect of duty. | 
; The report was current among the people that the i 
/ | general was informed, at nine on the Sunday evening, | i 
| that Cabanero’s force was approaching, and that he left | 
} | 
| 
| | | | 
| | | | 
' But however he may be absolved from the charge am | | 
| 
| | 
thronged with men—a large proportion of whom were | 
in their handsome uniforms as Nacionales—women, and i 
children all in their gayest dresses, and on their way \ 
to the cathedral of Nuestra Senora del Pilar, whose || | 
multiplied domes, incrusted with variegated porcelain | 
be quelled. From every corner of the ancient city the | tiles, glittered in the sun. The magnificent church was H 
} population surged and surged towards the Inquisition, | already crowded, and high-mass was being celebrated | 
#§ the name of the prison-house—formerly that of the | at the grand altar, which is formed of alabaster, ela- ' 
: dread tribunal whose title it bears—to which the un- | borately sculptured, and on this great occasion was | 
| happy General Esteller had been conveyed, with the 
most generous intentions, by the Nacionales. ‘ Abajo people, 
el traidor!’—(Down with the traitor !)—was the uni- as far || 
versal cry. The tide of people became enormously | as several yards across the plaza, It was a singular, a | 
— most interesting scene. The brave Aragonese kneeling |, | 
s | in a stream of light, the men bareheaded, though the | | 
: heat of the sun was intense; the solemn notes of the |; 
organ, the aromatic odour of the incense, the pomp of 
who were accused of treachery. the service of the Roman Catholic church, the deep- 
: toned voices of the canons as they chanted in the choir, || 
; the mothers leading their children to the massive silver 
balustrade of the Virgin's chapel, and there kneeling | 
with them, and offering heartfelt thanksgivings for 
& their escape from the horrors of a nocturnal assault— 
all was, beyond description, affecting. 
: When the service of the mass was concluded, one of 
; the canons, well known for his energetic patriotism, and 
| who had, when a youth, performed his part in the noble 
q defence of his native city against the French besiegers, 
array iront prison. *hsteller! isteller! | the part of thousands who listened attentively to 
—the traitor Esteller!’ they cried. There was a | his words, preached a sermon, in which he referred to 
guard of Nacionales at the prison-gate. These brave | the special divine protection which had ever been be- 
men stood to their arms, aud remonstrated with the 
1} tual The unfortunate general was dragged | the triumph of the preceding 5th of March. 


~ of their queen, Isabel II, and of the constitution ; 


_ stand in the chapel 
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The most patriotic sentiments this remark- ; and thus joyously accompanied, the giants peram- 
able and opportune discourse, in which the worthy Cred the henson 


recommended all to unite firmly in defence of 
principles of the Christian faith, of the throne 


tradition firmly believed by the Zaragozanos and in- 
habitants of other parts Spain, was, together with 
the pillar or column which it surmounts, brought 
from Jerusalem by the living Virgin Mary herself, 
8 in a niche over 


of a wood unknown in the created globe. 
ecclesiastics are permitted to pass within 


balustrade which separates the 

portion of the interior of the 

of the chapel, in a dark recess in one of the spacious 
aisles, there is a jasper slab set into the wall; it cor- 
responds exactly to the spot where the pillar and image 
; and the faithful, after praying 
to 
per slab, and kiss it. There is a hollow in the stone, 
about the size of the human mouth, worn by the pres- 


the silver 


_ sure of millions of lips against it during many ages. 


When the ceremonies of the church were concluded, 


= robe covered what his 
body, but which was acre te more than a frame, 
shelterin tering some ordinarily-sized mortal, who in due 


time was to set in motion the formidable gigante, who 
had bare, brown, bulky arms, and whose Rape hand 


grasped an immense wooden scimitar. By his side was 
a giantess, whose very long visage was illuminated by 
a pair of great blue eyes, while arms were 


waist, which was band: made of 
brick-dust-coloured leather, 
enormous brass buckle. Present the giants advanced 
towards the outlets from the 


solemn pace. 

Now and then they perf TY. dance with a 

gravity not much exceeding w pga 
common-sized living people at balls balls 


grown-up folks, and by hundreds of boys and 


In the afternoon there was a bull-fight in the Plaza | 
de Toros, a fine amphitheatre attached to the Hospicio | 
de la Misericordia, which is an excellent charitable — 
establishment. Its revenues are partly derived from the — 
profits of the corridas de toros, or bull-fights, which take — 
on the anniversaries of the festival of Nuestra | 
del Pilar. How the amphitheatre vor Saeraae 
on this memorable occasion ! robust 
gaily-attired and agile chulos and the the 
scientific matadores—all displayed wondrous courage . 
| areca and it was dark before the last toro was 


express my feelings this favourite amuse- | 
ment of Spain. 
That night the theatre, and the beautiful 


public promenades of Zaragoza were thronged with 
company, and the festival of Nuestra Senora del 
ended as happily as it began. 


VEGETABLE MIMICRY. 


Ir is an interesting amusement to be able to trace in 
the productions and forms of the vegetable world a 
certain resemblance, a somewhat of a family likeness, 
to animated beings, and in fact not only to these, but a 
resemblance also to various inanimate objects of fami- 
liar acquaintance. The subject has often occupied our 
thoughts, and its consideration in this place may be an 
occupation not altogether of an uninstructive nature, 
impressed upon our notice as it is by the luxuriant dis- 
play of the summer flowers which at this season put 
orward their most gay and fantastic decorations. 
Although, to our recollection at least, the subject has 
not received a formal notice on any previous occasion,* 
the resemblance of flowers to other objects could not 
escape recognition, and the multitude which have re- 
ceived their titles from these similarities abundantly 
testifies to that effect. The enumeration of a few 
of these well-known names will immediately remind 
the reader of the circumstance. The Turk’s cap, from 
a fancied resemblance to that portion of the apparel; 
the snap-dragon, from its similitude to a dragon’s mouth; 
the monk’shood, the bell-flower (Campanula), the trum- 


; pet-flower, or Bignonia, the star-worts, the cock’s-com| 
prince’s feathers, 


heart’s-ease, lion’s tail, satin flower, 
many others, the pride of every cottage garden, These 
all wear some resemblance to the objects from whence 
they derive their title, and are to that extent vegetable 
mimics. But it would be to waste our time to enter 
into further detail we things of such common occur- 
rence ; the reader, if he pleases, can extend the list at 
‘a | his will, and make his owncomments. We shall there- 
fore consider principally the rarer and more striking 
instances of the display of this mimic faculty to be 
found in the vegetable world; and the singularities thus 
presented to our notice are well deserving of a little 
close attention. 
We may premise, however, and in this the reader will 
robably uticipate us, that instances are of most fami- 
liar occurrence in which man has imitated the works 


7 
| 
| | | 
| 
|| eamon pointed out the hypocrisy ose who, under 
| gion, were stirring up strife, causing 
| i| btraying their fellow-countrymen. He | 
| 
| 
| finish- 
oh our 
| {| ar, and give us peace in this land of 
'' so many miseries, and hereafter eternal peace in glory!’ 
| | After the blessing, a low hum of approbation arose 
|, from the congregation, who gradually retired. Not a 
| || single individual, however, left the cathedral without 
HT offering a prayer before the image of Our Lady of the 
| | 
ilar 
! \ the smaller of the three altars in the chapel, which is 
|| of oval form. The glory—of pure gold—by which the 
| | head is surrounded is very large, and the quantity of {| ; 
|| rich jewels with which it is inlaid prevents the face i| 
|, from being seen ; so blinding to the perception of any 
| | other object is the glitter of a profusion of large dia- | 
| monds and precious stones of great value. The legend 1 
‘, of the miraculous image states that the face is made | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
th >| 
| and to the various places where refreshments were | 
| to be procured, to partake of the usual mid-day meal bs, 
| and in about two hours afterwards the out-door dive 
|| sions of the festival of Nuestra Senora del Pilar con | 
| Menced. The gigantes, or giants, performed a prom | 
|| nent part on this occasion. Drawn up in a row, in d | 
|, form and ceremony, in the Plaza del Pilar, and in fror 
|, of the cathedral, were four gigantes, fully nine feet ij 
| height. One was a Moor, with tawny face and lars | 
| 
| | 
| 
| || | 
| | 
} || genteelly folded across her ample bosom. The n . 
| i| on represented an old serious-looking man, with | sent subject. Thus portions of the orders of architecture, |, 
i! n hair peeping from beneath a cotton handkerchief | and an infinity of the decorations, utensils, weapons, &c. 
| of many colours, folded in the form of a band or fillet of all Sad their 
| which encircled his head. His ner was a giantess, | forest and field. It would be absurd to call these cases || 
‘vegetable mimicries.’ Again, let not the term under ‘ 
| which we have chosen to collect these curiosities be 
| mistaken; it is not, of course, taken to signify that 
1] flowers, &c. have the power of conforming themselves 
| to the shape or appearance of other objects; it is in- 
| tended | the singular fact, that nature 
| repeats in some of the forms she has ascribed to 
* The ingenious author of this paper is to be informed that this 
subject was once before partially treated in the Journal (old series, 
No, 521), in a paper entitled Comicaiitics of Nature, 


represent its wings; a cluster of such flowers being 


appearance of a bee ly seeking its food in 
tre of the flower—a contrivance no doubt 


FE 


Fick 
= 


called the vegetable coral-tree. It is a species 


it is hence 
of Erythrina : it is only upon 4 Close scrutiny that the 


; and we find that the a ce is 
the folded scarlet flowers of the plant. 


what article of their adornments the drooping 
flowers of the fuchsia resemble. The little wild con- 


many another Pupilionaceous flower, bears the image 
the painted butterfly, which, from the slenderness of 
the stalk, seems to be on the wing. Papilio is the Latin 
word for this insect. And the Tropealum tri has 


or greenhouse t. It was discovered, how- 
ever, by Mra Loudon, it would bear the exposure of 
our climate ; and since that period, it has been success- 
fully cultivated in the open air, and is rapidly becoming 
as common in every cottage window and plot as the 
convolvulus or any of the ordinary creepers. The first 
Ot pawn seas publicity at the gates of the Ken- 
sington 4, Where they were displayed, and still 
are, in the luxuriance. At 4 certain stage in 
the of this pretty flower, the of a 
is almost as eS ee the 
modeller’s hand: the is ly bent down, and is 
tipon a delicate little neck, which joins the 
y of the bird, while the fringed petals admirably 
mimic the feathers of the canary, and the rec ot 
colour considerably heightens the resemblance, 
the flower is further expan similarity in a great 
measure 


disappears. 
Some of the Proteaceous plants have beautiful 


fancied they took their doctrine of metempsychosis from 
these productions. In the genus Oberonia and Drymoda, 
Pythagoras would have found a living evidence of ani- 
mals transmuted into plants.” The reader will find, 
future paper, some singular mimicries by this 

inary race; but the half is not told there con- 
Even those minute orchids which require 
i for their development, wonder- 
the larger ones in the posses- 


#8 
; 


latter case, the resemblance is quite mar- 

: i all appearance a little yellowish 

upon which a bee seems resting, and plunging 

ig proboscis into its centre; the legs and wings 
ly delineated, the fideli 


Fg 


the support for numerous orchids, and among them for 
a of great beauty, whose flowers have a 
ful resemblance to a eagle. ‘ The 

the hollow base of one of the Stanhopomas,’ writes 

, ‘is covered with nume- 


of a grotto lined with pu 
spar.’ Some of the flowers of the orchids 


gel 
flower which looks as if five 
t—a circumstance 


flower, 


same tribe, which he calls the lynx flower, 
circumstance that it is marked in a similar 
The column and 
bill, are united to 


Saccolabii, when in flower, are like groups of 
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other members of her great family—any correspondence | tongues, harts’ tongues, spears, stags’ horns, hearts, | 
between other forms and appearances, and the works of | hair, &c. 
man, being in many cases a mefe coincidence, and in ef dita De tander-on none surpass the orchid 
more not a copy, but a text. race, of which Dr thus writes :—‘ Some of these 
Every one has heard of the columbine—not the stage | plants are so different from others, as to make one al- | 
dae It has | most doubt whether they belong to the vegetable world, | 
paves its name from a Latin word, a pigeon, | If the Brahmins had been botanists, one might have | 
the fancied resemblance of a - of its flower to 
the neck and body of that bird, while the lateral petals | 
— to present = appearance a | 
brood of young pigeons fluttering around their nest. j 
The larkspurs are as well known as the columbine. | 
| | | 
| 
| 
stuck over its branches, upwards of an inch in length ; ig of a dif- | 
cluster of 
bees had 
cheat is disco ron genus 
a by , from its 
; species of the same tribe bears a flower which | close resemblance to the original. The ‘ butterfly plants’ 
. | bear flowers which wear the form of that giddy insect, | 
And, last her dn orchids, the lizard-orchis is 
Few persons can form an ade- | 
quate idea of this curious flower who have not seen it: | 
yolvulus, which twists round the hedge-spray in its | it er ge the neck and head of a lizard ; it portrays 
brilliant pink and white streaks, reminds us of the| the long under-jaw, the gaping mouth, the marked 
sunflower lifts up his golden face, an apt emblem of his | jecting his hideous and neck from the centre of 
burning prototype: and the Calceolarias ia to our | the flower. 
remembrance the good old leathern purses of an an-| Among the orchids of other lands there exists the 
cestral generation; and the centre of the — greatest Letra Afra many of which have been 
jonquil perpetuates the memory of the old-fashioned | previously memorialised. Drummond, in some re- 
teacups devoid of handles. Then the sweet pea, and | cent researches in the Swan River colony, among other 
singularities mentions a plant which is named the 
Drakea elastica, and bears a single flower, poised upon 
the extremity of a very slender stem, which is from a 
foot to eighteen inches in length: the flower remark- 
a flower which seems as if it originally sugges ably resembles an insect fluttering in the air, its 
the idea of the cornucopia. ful support ‘being scarcely perceptible at a little dis. 
- But the Tropealum canariense or peregrinum, the | tance. tA tee, called the coffee mamma, thickly planted 
canary-bird creeper, is the favourite mimic of the day. | in Surinam, to give shelter and shade to the coffee-trees, 
This plant is a native of South America, and was sup- | among which it is placed, i said by Mr Lance to form 
| | 
‘which give it 
| | 
| 
| 
; lowers | of the 
. 1 fesémbling tinted feathers, others have leaves fringed | pretty golden-coloured birds = the wing. An orchis 
with long hairs, so as to resemble the plumes of birds. | named the Ranifera, has the disagreeable appearance of 
another has the ornament of « long beard; and a third 
| being all figured. other leaves resemble adders’ | has flowers, tach of which is protected by a monk's 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“if 


congregate at Wick, at Lybster, and al] the 
the Caithness and Sutherland coasts, 


if 


rary resti 
few 


ighland isles, than the wi 
breaks upon him in the middle, apparently, of most 

world solitude. For days may his yacht have been 
seating the waves without sighting ship; for days 
creek after creek have opened itself—show- 


until the whole reality of a Hi d herring- 
vealed, First lies at anchor, at the entrance of the loch, 
the small but spotlessly clean revenue tender, with her 
bright co and her wooden sides, boldly contrast- 
with t ine. lang hes 
itary gun, and the red s t of her au- 
thority fluttering from the truck. Farther in-shore lie 
some -dozen sailing vessels, smacks, sloops, schooners, 
and brigs; some, by means of their discharging car- 
goes of salt; some barrel-staves ashore by the 
thousand ; some disgorging provisions; some curing and 
barrelling mae Monge all making the utmost endeavour 
to get away with the produce of the fishery to the —_ 
markets of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, or Dublin. 
Next, at anchor, the shore, or, if be 
out, aground in long files, lie not one, two, or t un- 
dred, but ten, twelve, or fourteen hundred her- 
a hae of one deseription and another. If the visitor 
lights upon the scene in the morning, after a breezy night, 
it may well be called unique. Apparently in a mass of con- 
fusion, the whole fleet is winding their way shorewards, 
ing the salt waves beneath their prows, their } 
‘ked sails filled with the brisk wind. If the tide be full, 
then the’ shore is covered by boats run aground upon it. 
The nets are got out, to be taken to the drying ground ; 
tha dling Gah aun bo hem the 
jn they exe entangled—they 
are carried away by the assistants of the curers; some of 


piled upon 

undreds. If no steamer calls, then are the 
fish assorted in layers in the barrels, in a manner so com- 
t, as to be matter of mystery to the uninitiated how 
the can be so crammed—over every layer salt, to preserve 
from taint, being cast in a liberal manner. When the barrel 
is full, then comes the of the cooper, who ad- 
on the lid, fits additional and puts the finishing 
to the cask of salt herring. Now the ship’s boats are 

in requisition, the waiting vessel is crammed of heavy 
sails are sheeted home to the yards, and the 


living. 
they? Hovels in which he to whom rent for them is paid © 


would shudder to lodge his . From them emerge © 
om little rogues of lads, and 
tt 


y- 
healthy-cheeked girls, followed by a dog or 


fo: something resembling the rude frame of a tent ; 
hete,come the crews of the herring boats, with miles 

of nets piled upon handbarrows, to be extended over these 
les, and dried to prevent rotti The silence is broken 
blows, not given in anger, but in the legitimate pursuit 

of money. Under the roof of an old baronial castle that 


of noisy industry. In the 


squire, at bugle sound to pummel each other well 
for glory and the sake of bright eyes—these cotton tents 
are the sleepin of a host of fish-curers. The 


is indeed departed ! We have come to the age of | 


he reign of utilitarianism. Ashore and afloat there 

is but one scene of industry. The value of many thousands 
of gold ounces is there; while smiling above all is the 
ight sun of heaven, approving, as it were by its bright- 
ness, the labours of the sons of men. Shut your eyes, 
visitor; the scene has Summer and the 
shoal are away. Winter is here. hills are bleak, and 
the stream red with rain and white with chaffing—the 
shores are sullen and storm-lashed—the old castle robed 
in mist—the loch without a floating thing, save the old 
wild swan and the mussel-covered. mast of agme castaway 
—— shore and the sea have to their pristine 


" ITALIAN WOMEN versus TIGHT-LACING. 

It is astonishing that our ladies pad gery in that 
ridiculous notion, that a small waist is, then 
must be beautiful. Why, many an Italian woman 
ery for vexation if she mon such * sinfulloet some of 
our ladies acquire only by the longest, process, 
I have the reason of this difference, and can see no 
other than that the Italians have 
continually before them as models, and deavour 
to assimilate themselves to them; whereas our fashion- 
ables have no models except those French stuffed figures 
in the windows of milliners’ shops. Why, if an artist 
should presume to make a statue with the shape that 
seems to be regarded with us as the ‘ection of harmo- 
niotis proportion, he would be laughed out of the city. It 
is a standing objection against the taste of our women the 
world over, that they w —— assert that a French 
milliner understands how better than 
nature herself— Letters from Italy. 


STATION. 


Station cannot confer honour on person, unless his 
character reflect honour on the 
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among knolls ; and a little stream 
stations are to be met with. There it is to the fishermen | may pour its diminutive waters down the broken ravine, ‘ 
to another—it is no | stealing past a lonely burial-place, with its few and rude ' 
romance. The thou- | numental of some daring or bloody deed of the olden time | ;- 
| —past the houses of the living, removed but astep from _ 
the houses of the dead, as life is itself but a step distant = 9 
| 
| 
and } 
superiors of the dwelling—the owners of the children, — | 
ation for the fishermen is amply made up by the supe- e dogs, and the hens—are not there; a too, have — 
Nothing will more a unaware or un- a corn, for more | 
| mindful ot the herring season, when voyaging among | employment of the hour. On the shore of the beach has a | 
line of poles heen erected, with supports here and there | 
| 
| 
| | | | 
ing nothing of life but a solitary wild swan; for as may | | 
| he have been dreaming of his being from all the world apart, | I ; 
| when suddenly confused sounds reach his ears. Upon his still stands by the margin of the waters, a colony of most 
| lee-bow lies a Highland loch, which his vessel is rapidly industrious coopers have established themselves. Alack ) 
nearing. Gradually the near-shore recedes, and graduall the use that palaces may come to! The roof-tree that erst | | 
the far-shore advances ; object after object is feolosed, rang with the whisperings of ladies fair, now hears the | 
the harp of the minstrel and the voice of the baron, now _ 
sounds the unmusical blows of the mallet ; and against 
the walls, where hung old portraits of illustrious men in | 
armour, and implements of war, now bundles 
of hoop-wood, and the less deadly, though as effective in | 
their way, steel implements 
| poaenn and on the green swarc by the walls, tents are | 
| vitched. Again, alack! they are not those of knight and — | 
| | 
1 | | glory | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| the boats being hired by the season, but the majority dis- ‘ 
posing of their cargoes at a fluctuating rate per cran. Then | 
comes the labour of the purchaser. If a steamer makes a | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
} 
| | 
| 
fish that swam at daybreak are by mid-day on their way, | 
under human pilotage, to feed the needy masses of the | | 
towns, | 
Paying no regird’ to. the stages inthe halt- 
passer on the w scene, it cannot but be looked upon as _ 
may te anal sod dig oe; 
ga ma: a one ; or 
rather mountains, it on all sides, excepting 
the narrow entrance seaward. The hills are covered wit at 
the purple bloom of the flowering heather, ee, 
like leaves of the fern, and here and there of 
dwarfish wood. A short and dangerous road may show |  Whitefriars, Jeondon. 


